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the materialist allows no a priori distinction between the phenomena 
of mind and the phenomena of matter ; mind and matter are one — 
not ki the paradoxical sense of Berkeleyanism, but according to the 
Huxleyan idea. The riddle of the sphinx has been answered, but the 
sphinx itself remains, as the representative of the materialistic notion. 

The distinction between mind and matter is very vital to the 
foundation of all theological science,. Idealistic realism, the recog- 
nized patron of that spirituality which theology demands, is held in 
durance by materialistic notions of mind and mental phenomena ; 
and its physiological arguments, upon which so much stress has been 
lately laid, prove nothing unless the (fallacia petitionis principii) 
postulate of mind vs. matter is first allowed. It will attempt in vain 
to convince sceptical gainsayers until it stands wholly outside of an 
atheistic materialism. 

If the synthetic a priori judgments of idealism are denied, while 
those of materialism are accepted, no deductions from physiological 
data will be irrefragible evidence in support of immaterial or psy- 
chical existence. There must be direct inferences from the phe- 
nomena of mind, referred to mind itself, supported by an idealistic 
philosophy, which alone can logically prove these inferences to be 
valid. Not only will Berkeleyanism accomplish this, but the more 
powerful system of idealistic realism, if uncorrupted, would possess 
the strength, without the weakness, of Berkeley's system. 

J. E. B. 

Roanoke College, Salem, Va., December 6, 1879. 

AHNUNG. 

[In the Phwdrus of Plato, the soul is likened to a chariot drawn by two winged steeds, the one 
white and the other black. The white horse symbolizes spirit, the black represents the sense. 
Reason is the charioteer. The embodied soul has reminiscences of its former soarings to the 
turf ace of the outer sphere of the sensible universe, where it caught glimpses of the perfect 
types, or ideas, of all created things.1 

Sometimes the tired reason drops the reins — 

The shining reins of the immortal car. 

Then quick as thought the white steed spreads his wings : 

As leaps the lightning through the summer sky, 

So heavenward speeds the ethereal spirit-steed, 

And seems a flash of silver-dust and fire. 

And now is seen the realm of radiant types, 

The perfect patterns of all earthly things. 

This is the home of the soul, 

In vision and revery seen ; 
Oft through the gates of the morn 

Flashes its diamond sheen. 
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All that is beautiful here 

Catches its radiance thence ; 
Streams through the tangle of stars, 

The lustre resplendent, intense. 

Dustless the rose there, the leaf — 

Delicate, pure, and serene, 
Sleeping in silence as deep 

As that of the soul in a dream. 

But while the enraptured reason thrills with joy, 

And fain would stand forever gazing there, 

Spreads his black wings the frightened steed of sense, 

Takes in his teeth the bit of aery gold, 

And, ere the heavenly light has wholly ceased 

To sift its silver o'er his raven plumes, 

Lies grovelling and panting on the ground. 
Plato, thy line, ideal eye here pierced 
The veil. Thy symbol adumbrates the truth. 

Burns tbrough the world that appears, 

That of the actual, real ; 
Holiness, friendship, and love, 

Sweetly its presence reveal. 

Over the hearse-cloth and shroud 

Koses and violets fling ; 
Where is thy victory, grave, 

Where, O death, is thy sting? 

William Sloan Kennedy. 
Cambridge, Mass., December 21, 1879. 

THE CONCORD SUMMER SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 

July and August, 1880. — The Concord Summer School will open 
for a second term on Monday, July 12, 1880, at 9 A. M., and will 
continue five weeks. The lectures will be arranged in courses of five 
or three, in pairs, and by single lectures ; and in each week there 
will be eleven. They will be given morning and evening, except Sat- 
urday evenings, on the six secular days (in the morning at 9 o'clock, 
and in the evening at 7 :30), at the Hillside Chapel, near the Orchard 
House. The list of lecturers and subjects will be found on the fol- 
lowing page. 

The terms will be $3 for each of the five weeks ; but each regular 
student will be required to pay at least $10 for the term, which will 
permit him to attend during three weeks. The fees for all the courses 
will be $15. Board may be obtained in the village at from $6 to $12 
a week, — so that students may estimate their necessary expenses for 
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